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explanation. The necessity of an intelligible interpretation of colonial 
prices is emphasized when a comparison is made between the two lists 
of prices mentioned above for the period when they overlap, 1758 to 
1789. The discrepancies are so wide that a student would have to be 
very cautious in using either set. 

In the Banker's Magazine, November, 1890, p. 333, is an article on 
Relative Prices of Silver and Wheat, by H. A. Pierce, in which a 
statistical table is presented, showing the production and exports of 
wheat and flour, and the prices of wheat and silver since 1873. The 
argument from the figures submitted is that low prices of wheat have 
been due not to larger production, but to the decline in the value of 
silver. The table is well prepared, and is suggestive in its presenta- 
tion. 



PROBLEMS OF POPULATION. 



Marriage Hates and Marriage Ages, with special reference to the 
growth of population. By Dr. William Ogle. In Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society (London), June, 1890. Pp. 253-289. 

The author advances the theory that there is an intimate relation 
between the marriage rate in England and the value of exports. In 
discussing the possible effects which wars or high price of wheat 
might have upon a disposition to marriage, he finds the first insignifi- 
cant in England, and any actual effect of the second is denied. Con- 
trary to a general belief, it is asserted that the marriage rate varies 
not inversely but rather directly with the price of wheat. A truer 
index is found in the value of exports which in turn may be taken as 
an indication of industrial activity. In the period 1839-88 there 
are only five years in which the marriage rate moved in a different 
direction from the export value. The graphic curves illustrating this 
are very striking. A comparison is also made between the marriage 
rate and the proportion of unemployed in certain trade unions, as 
given in recent labor statistics of the Board of Trade, and here 
again the correspondence in the respective fluctuations is very close. 
Even in the Glass Bottle Makers of Yorkshire United Trade Protec- 
tion Society, with a small membership of 1600, it is found that "the 
fluctuations in the employment of this minute body of men correspond 
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closely in their directions with the fluctuations in the marriage rate of 
the entire country." Further analysis shows that marriages are more 
numerous in England in those countries where women are earning 
independent wages. 

The concluding portion of the paper is devoted to a consideration 
of the various causes which might bring about a stationary population, 
for Dr. Ogle thinks that the present rate of increase will shortly reach 
"its permissible limits." His judgment is that "it is manifest that 
if the growth of population is hereafter to be arrested, and a stationary 
condition produced, either by emigration, or by increase of permanent 
celibacy, or by retardation of marriage, these remedies will have to 
be applied on a scale so enormously in excess of any experience as 
to amount to a social revolution." 

The movement of the population in France in 1889 has not been 
so uniform in its elements as in preceding years. Births have been 
more numerous than was anticipated in view of the regularly falling 
returns of previous years. The births in 1889 were 880,570 against 
882,639 in 1888. that is, a decrease of only 2,060. In 1888, however, 
the loss was 16,794 as compared with 1887. At the same time there 
has been a smaller number of deaths, 794,933 in 1889 as compared 
with 837,867 in 1888. The result of this has been to make a net addi- 
tion to the population of 40.874, a gain which has not been noted 
since 1885. The marriage rate, however, fell in 1889, a fact which 
does not augur well for the future. The numbers of marriages was 
272,984, or 3,914 less than in 1888. The proportion of marriages 
was only 7 per 1,000 of the population. 

Attention is here called to extracts of an article on French and 
English Mortality published in the " Miscellany." 

At the annual meeting of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of Science, held in September at Leeds, a striking address was 
made by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, upon the question of the lands of the 
globe still available for European settlement. Mr. Ravenstein esti- 
mates the present population of the world at 1,468,000,000 with an 
increase of 8 per cent every 10 years. To fertile or comparatively 
fertile land he assigned 28,000,000 square miles ; to bare grass lands, 
or steppe, 14,000,000; and to bare desert, 4,180,000. For the bare 
desert land he allowed a possible population of 1 to the square mile ; to 



